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Those are Pa’s sheep; and do you sce’ 
that little lamb frisking about with a scarlet ribbon 
round his neck? That ismy lamb. It belongs to 
the Tract Society. 

Louisa, I suppose your father gave it to you. 


— : ‘God made the birds to sing so sweetly,’ and when 
I asked in my simplicity, ‘where does God live, 
} Grandpa?’ he would reply, ‘In Heaven, Ellen ;’ 
and then he would, in the simplest manner imagin- 
/ able, describe the beauties of the Heavenly world, 
Oliver. Oh no, I bought it of Pa’ with my own ‘till my young imagination was charmed, and | 
money, I am going to save it till it is a sheep, and | longed to see the place of which he had given me 
then I shall sell] it and give the money, to print} so bright an idea. 
tracts with. : | My grandfather was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Louisa. But where did you get the money to, nature. For the cultivation of this taste, the rural 
buy it with? | situation of his farm, and the beautiful and varied 
Oliver. I earned some of it by weeding Lucy’s | scenery displayed in every part,were admirably cal- 
flower-beds, while she was gone away—and some; culated. Numerous were the lovely groves and 
; by running of errands for Mother and Lucy, and | and other haunts to which he frequently retired for 
holding skeins of thread for them to wind ; and { calm contemplation, and from which he ever return- 
some of it was a part of the money my potatoes! ed ina state of sweet composvre and softened feeling, 
) sold for. which manifested itself to all around. After I at- 
Louisa said no more—her eyes filled with tears. | tained my fourth year, I was his constant compan- 
During the latter part of sum- 
of the Amergcan Tract Society. | my purse against the wants of immortal souls,while | mer, his orchard was our daily resort. It was sit- 
even this babe can find ways and means, and self- | uated on a gentle acclivity fronting the house ; and 











« Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upoa us.” 


LOUISA RALSTON ; 








Or, What can I do for the Heathen? By the Author of The | And have I, thought she, shut my heart and closed | ion in his rambles. 
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the Massachusetts Sabbath | 
, Tat . . ~ . 
4 chool Unions 47, Cornhill, Boston. | denial to use them, that he may obey the com-} after we had passed the gate, loosing my hand from 
oe his little ed to awaken an in-| mandsof God, and save the souls of his fellow-men.” | his hold, I would run up the ascent, and in all the 
> t in yout F e cause of Missions,| Little Oliver was but one of a large family of in- | gaiety of childhood, tossing my bonnet backward, 
" one oa rela- | telligent and interesting children. ‘They had all, while my curly locks waved unconfined, in the 
at ay ent objects of the day in | been taught to feel for the poor perishing heathen, | breeze, 1 would call out, ‘See, Grandpa, how 
hick liv & poor p : | gir Pr edtad 
- Wen Se ee B heroine is Louisa Ralston, | ‘They knew that unless efforts were constantly made | Much faster Tcanrun than you!’ ‘ Ab, my Ellen, 
who became a Christian while g, but f | : “ae : J | “¥ ive, b 
t ohape . young, but trom pe- | to send them Missionaries, and teachers, and the | he would reply, you are. young and active, put 
d 0 ws" ae ge has been shut out from a | Bible, they would never hear of Jesus Christ. These | how soon, if life is spared, will you be old and in- 
~ now edge of what -” been doing by the Chris-' children had many plans and ways of doing good, | firm like me ; but when you are old, may you be 
i tian public to evangelize the world. Her desire was | and their parents had taught them that to be able | happy as I am, and [ will ask no more. —I heed- 
a ; to learn how good was to be done, and an interesting | to do iteffectually they must be ready and willing | ¢d him not, for by this time I was far from him, 
; 7 , | * . i en of * 1 
e - —— 1s Nae a eg of her uncle’s | to deny themselves many little pleasures and satis- filling my apron with yellow apples ready to put in 
e &§ Se paca eng: br = a visitor, will | factions. We wish this book might be carefully his basket when he arrived. While picking the 
ly % dine enna Pe _ var do some- | read by every Sabbath School scholar and teacher, | apples from the ground, if we found one particular- 
i- ning A, : 0) “4 2 of Christ and the spread | and by every Christian in. our land, and that all | ly largo and fino, to teach and encourage me to be 
er shade ta ies aati é lollowing conversation took | might imbibe much of its ‘spirit. | eons ee he — smile and sie i —_ 
. is a fine one, Ellen ; we'll carry it to grandmother ; 
oo ‘© Well,” said Oliver, a little b f six. “thi apEEpEEpEnpaaaaa Tl saa | : * ; yt tog OtnEr > 
oa Vell, iver, & e boy of six, ‘ this NARRATIVE. ; and after our return he never failed to remind me 
beautiful plum tree isthe Ceylon plum tree, and that | ap | if T neglected through forgetfulness to give the 
as apple tree by the wall is the Bombay tree, and } For the Youth’s Companion. ' fine apples to her. During the next summer, my 
ra pt Arann | 1 af paaaa and the | TIE PIOUS GRANDFATHER. | dear grandfather’s health began to decline, and 
of es Stop little enteanian* niet ees ee ‘* Mother, Ihave often heard you speak of your | *§ he drew bial the a - hopes seemed to be- 
— Tl we hens eek 8 dats aeteieen sting! | grandfather ; will you give. ne some account of | Come even righter than before; and his anticipa- 
HI o a hearty laugh, on't understand a word you | fi, 7 | tions of heavenly felicity more lively and strong. 
say. 7 as = = | He seemed perfectly assured of his admission to 
| Oliver. Why cousin, don’t you know, Pa’ sets | Mase dsp oe liven tena datah sg the abode of the blessed and when he conversed 
li- . . : care | old when he died, yet you little know how much hae tgs eet 
apart something of every kind for Missionary pur- | } . : se | on the subject, which he did almost hourly, he 
nd poses? The Ceylon slam tree is to educate &' child | how very deeply I am indebted to him for his kind } fe ry Re fid Api 
py in Ceylon, and the a are mca seae @ che’! care and instruction during my infant years.—My | aid « a ; a riety rth —_ Ee that he 
ve PP ating (Wishine ty nee mother died, I have often told you, while f was an | ‘ id w nagy tee ng 7 he pms ishment of any 
er e disclosures) Ser Ramer’ le “pteret rther | infant, and I was placed with my grandmother, | COMMON Dusiness. am sensible,’ he would say, 
“" sures) Send the apples and plums, potatoes | gp y sort aD : . | ‘that Iam an imperfect and a sinful creature, and 
88 and pumpkins to Ceylon! 1e was a worthy, pious woman, and I loved her | ‘ at “eg lied re, ang 
is- Olive Looki oe eee sincerely; but never felt for her that ardent affec- | M@¥Ve ever Deen such ; but Jesus sits for REE 
” iver. — ing “ her peg Why, | tion. that passionate fondness, which I did for my | and I know in whom I have believed.’ This last 
> no, cousin; don’t you know how Pa’ F ? ¢ : Os . | is life i y 
ny Wis ailiethaen tie Bs ii os 1 Bo perp ach grandfather. He was a man of warm feelings, and | wi of his life is very — to my memory. Its 
of tie caine rae Senes | fondly attached to children; and my being the on- | CY°TY Gay Occurrences, as we | as its more remark- 
he money to the heathen. : . RE NCTE: }able events, made an impression on my tender 
Lewisn, Bet your father é ly child of his only daughter, was a circumstance | °” oe 
: Lo - But your father does not peddle them {Se Se ie ae ea ES | mind more distinct and durable than those of the 
7 off himself does he ? which rendered me very dear to him in his old age. | : “age 
ae Hy Oliver.~ ©} He bi He was a very pious man, and his piety was of | preceding summer, and to this day they are most 
4 ‘ : » no. e hires one of our poor | P ; ae ee. | precious to my remembrance, and fresh as the 
= 4 neighbors to goto market with them, and pays hi aes Caverie. ie see Siege Shonen y ; 
‘ i ten cents ons dollar for all he dete. Pe 1M) always happy ; and the reason was this,—he ever | S°¢nes of yesterday. ‘ ee 
is doing good in two wavs eres ys at kept Heaven in view. If he met with affliction, There was a beautiful and retired situation, at 
ng good o ways—encouraging poor Sam} pe looked fi 1 cotta ae | the southern extremity of his farm, to which he of 
to be indust d . aga ne looked forward to a world where trouble is un- | 
“ strious, and aiding the cause of Missions. known ; and if he was prospered, still he set not | ten led me,which seemed to possess a secret charm 
Louisa. Do you not sometimes long to be a man Kind abel Ih eich Hivbmginces eae d | for him, and to inspire him with the most delight- 
yourself, and have money, that you may be able to pig ena A ate i di ciel lemotions. It wasa little verdant spot upon the 
do something for the heathen? fect felicity in Heaven alone. ao ahaa Me led b ane d 
Oliver. TV I ; Heaven was ia all his thoughts, ‘ heaven in his | tP of a hill to which we were led by an easy an 
ie th oh Tt "Tt shall yi I cannot do much yet, eve:’ and it is not surprising, that sorg! as mny in | gradual ascent. The branches of the beach and 
‘ ough lope sha oO more > Ys he sing, that, s as a , " 
t heck this Pp next year than I/ ¢ oy tongue could lisp the word, he should teach | — ee — cs dened — ee the 
a r. . i " > 7 4 ves a IcK wa whic ny u not pene- 
Louisa. You, Oliver? Y, . me to pronounce it, aud endeavor to associate | VCS! 
. ou y SS Were : é . , 
thing, do you? . do not give 4Dy-| with it some pleasant idea. And this he did by } trate. = bite a on — one 
4 * : ©, , | teaching me that it was the abode of that Being | M@ to thls spot,—an ir llr peaadaiy . 
& ‘ in ng wd — T hope so: though it SULA daar andi atmaediaeeie frst parle understand the probable reason of my fondness for 
P ite. Just come here, cousi . 4 . = vi i is- 
i all these sheep? , cousin, do you see beautiful and lovely.—If I admired a flower, he the hour of sunset. ? pence i pg vis 
4. a Louisa. Yes. would say, ‘God made it, Ellen.’—{f f listened to | 'S to this nO: Be ne or ae a" — 
; the music of the feathered songsters, he would say, ™@Py We P . & ’ y 














YOUTHS COMPANION. 








will not wnser that the remembrance of these 
pleasures should ever be associated with the hour 
at which I enjoyed them. 
was heard impthe passage, and as he opened the 
door, the feW words he spoke caused me to spring 
from my seat, dropping in my haste, my doll, and 
other playthings from my lap,and to run for my bon- 
net; for never did my young heart beat with a 
higher pleasure than when [ heard him say, ‘ Come, 
Ellen; we'll take a walk.’ In a short time we 
were seated on a mossy bank within our loved re- 
treat : and while I watched the motions and listened 
to the melody of the birds whom approaching eve- 
ning had drawn to their native grove, my grand- 
father was contemplating the beautiful prospect be- 
fore us. The sun was sinking with majestic gran- 
deur behind the distant mountain. Upon the bo- 
som of the mountain, as if in sweet repose, lay the 
golden vapoury clouds, reflecting the last bright 
rays of the ‘king of day’ upon the Connecticut, 
whose calm unruffled waters glided along between 
banks covered with such luxuriant,flowery verdure, 
as to carry the reflecting spectator to the happy 
garden of Eden. ‘ 

How often in imagination do I revisit that de- 
lightful spot! and how strongly does my fancy por- 
tray the figure of my venerable parent as he appear- 
ed at that time, dressed in a loose green robe; his 
thin silvery hair braided behind and tied with a 
broad black ribbon, and his countenance—O I can- 
not describe it! Then, I thought it exceedingly 
beautiful, but now, that calm and serious, yet hap- 
py and animated look, joined with an expression 
of such benignity and goodness, seems more than 
human,—it seems angelic ! 

Just as the sun disappeared behind the moun- 
tain, my grandfather broke silence and exclaimed, 
* Thus calmly shall my sun sink to rise, O how glo- 
riously in Heaven! There I shall not need the 
light of the sun or of the moon, for the Lamb of 
God shatl be the light of his people. And though 
I must “ walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, [ will fear no evil,’? but with joy will em- 
brace death as my last enemy; and through grace 
I shall conquer. Then shall Heaven open wide 
her bright celestial portals, and angels conduct me 
to the presence of my God and Saviour.—Aand I 
shall unite with the blessed spirits of heaven in 
singing the songs of everlasting love, and shall lay 
my fingers upon the cords of my golden harp, and 
With untiring and increasing ardor join the full 
chorus of ‘* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to 
receive power,and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor, and glory, and blessing !”’ Then paus- 
ing a few moments as his feelings became too rap- 
turous for expression, he took me on his knee and 
pressing me to his bosom, he said, And you, my 
precious babe, will not you meet me in that happy 
world? ’Tis a thorny dangerous path in which 
you travel, but love the Saviour, and he will guide 


My grandfather’s foot 


, and guard you, and when you die, will take you to 


Heaven.’” 

*“O mother! what a striking comment is the 
scene you have described upon that beautiful pas- 
sage, ‘The hoary head is a crown of glory when 
found in the way of righteousness.’ ” 

** Yes, Marion; and my grandfather’s example 
early taught me that there is a transcendant beau- 
ty and felicity in holiness; that they who live near 
to God, enjoy pleasures as far superior to those of 
the world as the wide-swelling ocean exceeds the 


small drop of a bucket.’ ” M. Rosetta. 
— 








RELIGION. 





DANGER OF DELAY. 

A short time ago there lived in the vicinity of 
Boston a young lady of amiable character, of love- 
ly person and agreeable deportment. Her mind 
was awakened on the subject of religion. She felt 
she was a sinner.—The fearful consequences of 
the judgment were full in her view. In this trying 
hour, she was urged to repent, now, at once, with- 
out delay. She seemed to think that the terms 
were hard,—too peremptory,—although they were 
according to the word of God. When she retired 





alone, her conscience pressed her hard, and she 
came to the conclusion that she would certainly 
give up her heart to Christ, in four years. This, at 
first, gave her some ease of mind, but she soon re- 
flected she might not live so long as four years, 
and then, if she did not repent, she might be lost 
forever. She was again alarmed, and resolved to 
repent in three years; at this resolution she was 
calm for a moment, but reflecting that she might 
not live this period, she was again alarmed, and 
again resolved that in one year she would certainly 
attend to the salvation of her soul. This was a 
much shorter time, and on resolving on this period, 
she was composed for nearly a week. But reflecting 
again, a whole year was a considerable time, and 
if she should die she would be lost forever. Un- 
der the pressure of an awakened conscience, she 
resolved, most solemnly, that she would, on the 
next Thursday, attend to the salvation of her soul 
and give herselfto Christ. This time was so short 
and her resolution so solemn, that she seemed to 
think the work was done; but ah! she had still a 
wicked and deceitful heart. 

She was after this perfectly at ease. She had 
made a solemn resolution, and had fixed the time 
when she would attend to this great concern of sal- 
vation: here she rested. But: it was a fearful and 
awful delusion. She rested short of an interest in 
Christ, and felt secure from the ravages of time and 
sickness, and from the fear of offending God, and 
from the torments of a world of wo. On Friday 
she was taken ill, and required medical aid. Noth- 
ing seemed to arrest the progress and violence of 
her fever: and she died on Wednesday; and on 
the very day she had fixed on to attend to the in- 
terests of her soul her body was laid in the silent 
tomb. She had her senses, and knew she could 
not live; but she had no hope in the Saviour. She 
said she had rejected and grieved the good Spirit, 
and he had gone, and would not alarm her, nor 
give her hope. She had no bands ia her death. 
The dreadful suggestion that she had grieved away 
the Spirit, she believed to be true: but without 
any sense of its fearful consequences. 

She had enjoyed the influences of the Holy 
Spirit ; she had resisted that Spirit and his gentle 
admonitions.—That Spirit had pressed on her con- 
science the fearful consequences of delay: still 
she delayed—and where is she now? Left! left 
to her own way, which she chose rather than the 
way of the Spirit of God. Oh, sinner be awaken- 
ed by this dreadful scene. Flee while the voice of 
God is calling you to repent!—Ch, Herald. 














‘MORALITY. 








From the Christian Advocate. 
TRANSPLANTING, 

Some few weeks since I went into an extensive 
garden where “every tree that was pleasant to the 
sight and good for food,” that is, where every tree 
that was beautiful in its shape and color, and rich 
in the production of its fruit, grew in great luxuri- 
ance. And as I took my walks along the avenues 
of the garden, I observed the gardener exercising 
his skill in planting,transplanting,pruning, grafting, 
cutting down, and rooting up the different trees, 
plants and flowers, according to his wisdom. On 
my right hand on a rising ground, not far from a 
beautiful stream of pure water which rolled its lim- 
pid waves along towards the ocean, grew two come- 
ly fruit trees, whose branehes promised plenty of 
fruit. The gardener appeared to take unusual in- 
terest in their prosperity. Whilst they were young 
he kindly lent them all that aid which their tender 
age required. When they were old enough to 
stand alone, he took away those props that had 
hitherto supported them. Occasionally he used the 
pruning knife, which, though it indicated severity 
on his part, was for their benefit. After a while I 
noticed a beautiful young shoot springing up by 
their side. In external appearance it was very 
much likethem. In beauty it even surpassed them, 
and it promised as far as I could judge, to be fully 
equal to them in the richness of its foliage and 
abundance of its fruit. But after it had put forth 








its beautiful leaves for three summers, with a few 
blossoms each year, I observed the gardener took 
it up by the roots, and planted it, as I was inform- 
ed, in another garden, where the streams are much 
more pure, the air much more serene, and where 
all the trees are sheltered from every rude blast. 

After this the gardener came to me and said, 
“ Seest thou what I have done to that young shoot 
which grew so luxuriantly near those trees by the 
river?” .‘* Yes sir,” said I. ‘*Knowest thou,” 
said he, “the reason of my conduct in that instance ?”” 
“I suppose, sir,” said I, “ it was for the best that 
you did as youdid with that young tree; for I have 
always been taught to believe that it is lawful for 
the proprietor of any thing to do what he will with 
his own.” _£* You are right,” said he, “for if I 
had suffered it to remain where it was, it would 
have been greatly injured, and would have injured 
them. And besides, it was a favorite and promis- 
ing young tree, I chose for that reason to place it 
beyond the reach of danger.” 

And now, my dear children, suffer me to explain 
this parable. That beautiful garden represents the 
State of Connecticut ; that spot, the city of Hart- 
ford ; that stream, the river that runs close by the 
city. ‘Those two trees represent two young persons 
now living in that city. One of them is the su- 
perintendant of a Sabbath sch The oth- 







mild, and her manners 
always attended the Sabba) 
stances permitted, and lov to church very 
much. A few days before she was taken sick, 
she said to her mother, ‘‘ Ma, I am going to heav- 
en.” And when she was dying, she frequently said, 
“Let me go—they call me—they call me!” Thus 
died Frances Ellen, daughter of William and Par- 
thena Rogers, at the early age of three years, eight 
months, and eight days. 

Now, my dear children, do you know who is 
meant by the gardener, and what place that “ other 
garden” represents “‘ where all the trees are shel- 
tered from every rude blast?” If you do, rest 
assured, hé has taken her away from the evil to 
come, for he has said, ‘‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

* As the sweet flower that scents the morn 
But withers in the rising day ; 
Thus lovely was my Ellen’s dawn, 
Thus swiftly fled her life away. 
And as the flower that early dies 
Escapes from many a coming wo, 
No lustre lends to guilty eyes, 
Nor blushes on a guilty brow : 
So the sad hour that closed her eyes 
Perhaps has spared some heavier doom ; ' 
Snatch’d her from scenes of guilty joys, 
Or from the pangs of ill to come.” 
Hartford, Dec. 7, 18%. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 





when circum- 





From the Philadelphia Sunday School Journal. 

THE LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL BOY. 

One day J received a letter, by the hand of a 
sailor, who told me he “ wished I would read it, 
and send for the little fellow.” I was quite sur- 
prised, and asked him to wait until I eould read 
the letter. It was from my brother who lives in 
London. He wrote to me that an old man had 
been to his store, telling him he was an Ameri- 
can, who had been a long time in England, and 
wished to get back to his native land; that his 
wife and all his children were dead, except one 
boy, named Thomas. My brother further wrote, 
that the old man was so feeble, that a voyage in 
winter might be too much for his health, and he 
had advised him to wait until warm weather.— 
As for little Tom, who was now twelve years 
old, he told his father he dared to say, some cap- 
tain of a vessel would take him passenger for a 
small sum of money; that he had &greed with 
captain Curtis to take him in his ship, and on his 
arrival in Boston, to send him to me. So I sent 
a lad down to the ship, who soon came back, with 
a ruddy looking boy, who looked very happy, and 
had a bundle under his arm. He said his father 
was a poor old chair maker, and had cried ‘ chairs 
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to mend!’ in the streets of London; that he used 
to assist him; that they lived in a garret in that 
great city, he and his father alone. I asked him 
if he had ever been to school. ‘Oh! yes, sir!’ 
he briskly replied, ‘I’ve been two years, I went 
to aSunday sehool.? Then he showed me a 
large new Bible, with his name written in it by 
the Superintendent ; a prayer book ; and several 
tracts. He took out of his pocket a letter, written 
by the Superintendent, for any one to see wher- 
ever Thomas might go; saying, that he had been 
an obedient boy, a good scholar, and all good 
people were desired to be his friend. I found 
Thomas could read and spell very well, and that 
he wrote a good hand. He said his prayers night 
and morning, used no bad language, spoke of 
his dear father with tears in his eyes, and appear- 
ed to be a modest, good boy. All these he learn- 
ed ata Sunday school! Had it not been for 
them, he might have been an idle, quarrelsome, 
and wicked boy. ‘I shall always love Sunday 
schools,’ said little William, who had listened to 
this story, and, ‘I want to see Thomas, for I shall 
love him too.’ 

Here is one of the hymns in one of ‘Thomas’s 
tracts. You may read it aloud, and then commit 
it to memory. for your next Sunday’s lesson. 

THE CHILD’S MORNING HYMN. 

Soon as the sun ascends the sky, 
His light and heat to shed, 

I would not any longer lie, 
And slumber in my bed. 

With open eyes and gladsome heart, 
I welcome in the day ; 

I throw my bed-clothes all apart, 
And rise and kneel and pray. 

For when the little birds unite 
Their morning song to raise, 

So little children should delight, 
Their Maker’s name to praise ! 

He gave the little bird his wings, 
On which he mounts the sky ; 

He taught him all the notes he sings, 
And built his nest on high. 

He gave me life, and to prolong 
That life, my food affords ; 

He taught my mind to think, and tongue 
To tell my thoughts in words ! 

For this, my kind Preserver, thou 
Shalt hear my frequent praise ! 

To thee I’ll early learn to bow, 
And give my youngest days. 








_ BENEVOLENCE. 








From the Philadelphian. 
A PRECIOUS LITTLE BIBLE, 

There had been for several years a Ladies’ Bi- 
ble Society in the town of ——, west of the moun- 
tains. ‘They were engaged in doing what service 
they could in the good cause, and regularly assem- 
bled to transact their business. At their annual 
meetings they requested a clergyman to officiate. 
In the month of May, 1828, having invited one to 
attend with them, they assembled in the Presbyte- 
rian meeting house, at the usual time, and waited 
an hor ,for his arrival. But he came not. Mrs. 
L. on, f the members, then proposed to step over 
the way for Mr. Smith, who is an exhorter in the 
Methodist church, and request him to attend. The 
Suggestion was approved; and she immediately 
waited on him, requesting his attendance. He was 
engaged at his business, but laid it aside ; took up 
a small book lying near him and went to the meet- 
ing house. The large Church Rible was on the 
clerk’s desk. He opened it and read the 40th 
chapter of Isaiah. Next he gave out an appropriate 
hymn ; then addressed the throne of grace, and 
then read the Report of the Managers, the T'reas- 
urer’s account, and the proceedings of the Society 
for the past year. These led him to some brief re- 
marks. He dwelt on the importance of the cause 
in which they were engaged, and the necessity of 
increased, unwearied zeal and perseverance. He 
especially recommended to mothers by all means 
to give each of their children a Bible as soon as of 
proper age to take care of it; and to impress on 
their minds its value and the importance of carefully 
perusing it. To illustrate and enforce his remarks, 
he stated the following occurrence. I well remem- 
ber, said he, a lad whose mother gave hima pocket 
Bible, when he was about ten years old, and was 
leaving home to attend a village school some miles 








ed for her many years before. She earnestly solicit- 
ed him to read it often, and treasure it up in his 
mind, and practice its precepts. She lived but a 
few years after. On his arriving at manhood, he 
visited many places, and became a wanderer ; but 
finally settled for some years, near a thousand 
miles from his native place. Wherever he jour- 
neyed, that precious gift of a fond and pious moth- 
er was his companion. He often read it, as request- 
ed by a departed mother. He regularly attended 
the ministry of the word. It was near twenty years 
after, that the word was made effectual in his con- 
version. His little Bible became yet more valuable 
to him; it was an inestimable treasure. That lad 
has kept the Bible which his mother gave him, 
through all the vicissitudes of life; and here, said 
he, taking one from his pocket and laying it on 
the desk, here is the Bible my mother gave me 
thirty-eight years ago. 

The ladies were much affected; the presiding 
officer thanked him, and he returned; but his ad- 
vice has not been lost in the place. 

This statement is a fact. One PRESENT. 


—-e— 
MISSION SPIRIT IN INFANTS. 

Infant Scholars’ Contribution.—The following note, 
enclosing $105, was recently received by a clergyman 
in this city, and has been sent to us for insertion in the 
Observer : 

About eight months ago, the little children ina 
private infant school in this city, were much inter- 
ested on hearing an account of the manner in 
which the Hindoos sacrificed their little children. 
Several of them were affected even to tears, when 
they were told that the mothers would throw 
them into rivers for the alligators to eat, and 
sometimes would hang them up on trees in bas- 
kets, to be devoured by ants and rapacious birds. 
“O! what did they do it for?” was the anxious 
inquiry of several at once. When informed that 
‘those parents were heathens, and had never been 
taught to read the Bible, and had never heard any 
thing about our kind Saviour, who loves little 
children, and has said, “Suffer them to come 
unto me,” that they did not know how very wick- 
ed it was to do so; they looked sad, and asked, 
“Is not God angry with them?” Another said, 
«“ Why don’t somebody teach them to read the 
Bible ?” And another, “ Why don’t somebody tell ° 
them it is wicked, and tell them about Jesus? IfI 
were there I would tell them.” A proposal was 
then made that they should save their “ cand 
pennies,” and when they had collected asum suff. 
cient to buy a Bible, it should be applied to that 
purpose, and the Bible sent to some Hindoo moth- 
er, to teach her how to save her little children.— 
Enclosed is the amount of their voluntary contribu- 
tions to the cent box, viz. $1 05.—[,V. Y. Obs. 
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LITTLE. ROSINA, 
Or Piety in its Simplicity. 

The following story, from the appendix to a his- 
tory of the Regenerate, written by the Rev. Chris- 
tian Gerber, and published at Dresden a century 
since, presentsso finé an example of the loveliness of 
piety in childhood, that we have translated it from 
the German, for the benefit of our young readers. 

The little Rosina was the only child of very poor 
but pious parents. The father lived as a day la- 
borer at Nickmen, in the parish of Lockwits in 
Dresden. His property consisted of a small house, 
and he earned with his own hands from day to day 
and from week to week, enough to furnish food 
and clothing for himself and his family. But his 
hands were accustomed not only to labor, but to 
fold themselves in prayer. He prayed often and 
from the heart with his family, for he was pious. 
This good father was thirty years old when God 
brought him-to a sick bed, from which he never 
arose. ‘The sickness lasted some weeks. The 
minister, Mr. Gerber, visited him often in his last 
days, to console and strengthen him. The conso- 
lation, however, was less needed by him than by 
his wife; for he was calm and submissive to God, 
but the wife was to be parted from her dear hus- 
band and provider; and there was neither money 
nor bread in the house, except what some compas- 





off. It was one which his deceased father purchas- 
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In this time of affliction, the little daughter of - 
the day laborer, then not eight years old, was a 
comfort to her poor parents. When the minister 
was away, the child remained seated by the bed of 
her father, sung hymns for him, and offered pray- 
ers which she had learnt from her pastor or at 
school. 
The father died. The widow mourned much 
for her pious, industrious husband, and wept often. 
The little girl constantly consoled her mother,when 
she saw her weep, with appropriate words from the 
Holy Scriptures and hymns which she had heard ; 
or she said te her anxious mother, ‘‘ Dear mother, 
weep not, we had better pray and work: when I 
come out of school I will weave straw for hats; 
God will not forsake us.” 
Thus passed nearly a year after the father’s 
death. The widow with her child kept her frugal 
house, and by the blessing of God they suffered no 
want. The litle girl went diligently to school ; 
after school with equal diligence, she wove straw 
for hats; her only plaything was a hen which she 
had raised from a chicken, and had fed with crumbs 
of bread. -One day in harvest time, the mother 
went to a farmer in the nearest village, in order to 
help him with his harvest, but the little girl went 
as usual to school, and when she came home, seat- 
ed herself before the door of the house to weave 
straw. A neighbor’s child of twelve years passed 
by, a very wild child, and tried to compel ina 
to play with her against her will. The little pious 
orphan refused. Upon this the neighbor's girl be- 
came angry, and being strong, threw her upon the 
ground, and knelt upon her body, till the child cri- 
ed out from pain. When the mother came home 
at night from her work, the child complained to 
her of what had happened. The mother, how- 
ever, supposed that she had not suffered much 
hurt, and went with her to bed. In the morning 
the child complained of pain in her body, could 
not raise herself, and even by medicine prescribed 
by a good physician at Dresden, her pains were 
not alleviated, but only increased. ‘The child now 
asked her mother to send for the tninister, that he 
might pray with her as with her father, for she 
should die. The mother said, ‘‘ My dear child! 
whom should I then have? You are still my con- 
Indeed you will not die!” The child 
answered, ‘‘ Dear mother! God must be your con- 
solation, trust in him. Do you not know how we 
sing, ‘ Because thou art my God and comforter, 
thou wilt not forsake thy child.” Let me send for 
the minister.” 

The mother complied with the child’s request, 
and the minister came. The poor orphan showed 
great joy at his presence, prayed very fervently, 
and gave the minister to understand that she had 
a constant desire after heaven. The mother ask- 
ed her, “ Dear child, why do you wish to die, you 
are yet so young?” The child answered, it is bet- 
ter to be in heaven ; there I shal! be with my dear 
Lord Jesus; and you will follow me; meanwhile I 
shall praise with my father, my dear God, and the 
Lord Jesus. Do not weep for me.” 

Her sickness continued for nine days. The minis- 
ter, Mr. Gerber, and his son, during this time of- 
ten visited the happy child. Yes, truly happy, even 
on her bed of pain; for they found her always 
praying, and in the midst of very severe pains, pa- 
tient, and quiet asa lamb. The day before her 
death she said to her mother, ‘‘ The minister has 
so often visited me and prayed with me, and you 
have nothing that you can give him; ah, give him 
my hen when I am dead, and I beg him that he 
would take it kindly.” 

On the ninth and last day of her sickness, some 
Christian neighbors were with her. She asked, 
that this hymn might be sung, beginning, ‘* How 
beautifully shines the morning star,” and when the 
hymn- was almost ended, the child sweetly fell 
asleep. 

Happy child ! would my heart were as thy heart, 
so true, so without deceit! would that my end 
might be as thy end! of such souls it is said, 
“These are virgins,and they follow the Lamb whith- 
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sionate persons had sent. 





ersoever he goeth.”—Philadelphian. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 

















EDITORIAL. 
QUESTIONS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

[These questions are for children from 4 to 10 years of age. 
The parent, or an older brother or sister is to ask them. If 
there are several children all are to answer together when the 
answer is short, and one at atime when the answer is long.] 

Duties to God, 

Who made you? 

Did he mean when he made you and placed you 
in this world that you should be happy or unhappy 2 

Did he mean that you should be good or bad ? * 

Has God done any thing for you since he first 
made you? 

Feel of your wrists when your pulse beats; can 
you feel it beating ? 

Do you make it beat? 

Who does make it beat ? 

Does he keep it beating all the time? 

Suppose God should allow your pulse to stop, 
what would become of you? 

Has he ever let it stop? 

Does God then constantly take care of you to 
keep you alive? 

Pat your hand upon your bosom and then breathe ; 
does your bosom move ? 

Do you breathe often? 

Do you always think of it when you breathe? 

Who causes your bosom to swell and your breath 
to be drawn when you do not think of it? 

_ you/always think of your breathing your- 
self? 

Could you while you are awake? 

Could you while yeu are asleep? 

Does God then always watch over you while you 
are awake and while you are asleep, to continue 
your breath? 

Suppose God should forget you while you are 
asleep, what would become of you? 

“Ought you then to ask God to take care of you 
when you go to sleep? 

Ought you to thank him or preserving you, when 
you awake? 

Do children always do this? 

When children neglect this duty and other du- 
ties does God always leave them to die? 

Would it be just if God should leave them? 

Why does be not? Because he is kind. 

Has God done anything else for you besides 
creating you and keeping you alive? Yes, he 
makes my body grow and my mind improve in 
knowledge. 

Does God give you your feet and hands and 
make them grow stronger and stronger? Has he 
then a right to say what you shall do with them? 

Who gave you your tongue and enabled you to 
learn to talk? 

Has he then aright to direct you, as to what you 
shall say? 

Who gave you your mind by which you under- 
stand and your heart by which you feel ? 

Has he then a right to tell you what you shall 








learn, and whom you shall love? 

Has God in any way directed how children shall 
act and speak and feel ? 

In what book ? 

Ought childen then to read the Bible? 

Can they understand it all? 

Can they undérstand any of it? 

Can they have what they do not understand ex- 
plained to them? How? 

Suppose children do not read the Bible and pray 
to God, will they be good or bad? 

Will they be happy or unhappy? 

Does God notice children when they do their 
duty? Is he pleased or displeased ? 

Does he notice them when they do not do their 
duty? Is he pl 1 or displeased ? 
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For the Youth’s Gupte: 
Premature Intemperance.—Not long since I wit- 
nessed the debasing, beastly effects of ardent spir- 


been seni by his parent to procure some of the 
“liquid fire,” and while returning was induced to 
raise the jug to his own lips, and drank so freely that 
in a short time he became so very intoxicated, as to 
be unable to walk a single step, or even to raise 
himself from the ground. In this situation he was 
seen by a young man, who took him from the street 
and carried him to his parent, who I trust will 
never again permit her child to touch or to han- 
dle this poisonous drug, lest he also taste it, and 
early become what is truly termed a living corpse, 
Portland. b. C. C. 


—-—a— 

Little David.—David B— was my school-fellow. 
For a long time he sat next to me: but one day 
he was missing from my side—I inquired the cause, 
and learned that he was dangerously ill. Ina day 
or two he died. But ah, who can express my feel- 
ings, although so very young, when I heard of the 
sudden death of my little friend David ? I felt as if I 
should have been willing to go also, and with him 
lie down in the narrow grave. But my life has 
been preserved while many others have been cut 
down in the morning of life, and I feel to bless and 
praise the Lord for all his goodness towards me. 

‘Not my will but thine be done,” said little Da- 
vid, when in the near prospect of death. Although 
he was naturally rude and thoughtless, I sincerely 
hope that his sins were forgiven, and that ere long 
I shall meet him at the right hand of our Judge. 

Children, you may lose many of the associates 
who are now travelling with you up to manhood ; 

ut as the destroyer enters your circles may it serve 
more deeply to impress upon your minds the value 
of religion, and of your being .also prepared for an 
early and sudden departure ib. 


—-Se—-— 

The Praying Scholar.—A mother on entering 
her little daughter’s chamber, observed that she 
had been to prayer, and on questioning her, this 
little girl only six years of age, said that she had 
been praying for her Sabbath school Teacher! How 
encouraged must those teachers be, who know that 
they are remembered in the prayers of their schol- 
ars! Dear Sabbath school children do you pray for 
your teachers? 1b. 








POETRY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
A SCRIPTURE STORY. 
«* Tell me a story, please,”’—my little girl 
Lisped from the cradle.—So I bent me down, 
And told her how it rained,—and rained,—and rained,— 
Until the flowers were covered;—and the trees . 
Hid their tall heads, and where the houses stood, 
And people dwelt, a fearful deluge rolled. . 
Because the world was wicked, and refus’d 
To do the will of God.—But one good man 
Who long had wara’d the sinful to repent, 
Obey ani live, taught by the voice of Heaven, 
Had built an ark, and thither with his wife 
And children, went for safety. —T wo and two, 
Of beasts and birds; and creeping things he took, 
With food for all,—and when the tempest rag’d 
And the vast fountains’of the sky poured out 
A ceaseless flood till all beside were drown’d, 
They in their lonely vessel dwelt secure. 
And so the mighty waters bare them up, 
And o’er the bosom of the deep they sail’d 
For many days.—But then a gentle Dove 
Scap’d from the casement of the Ark, and spread 
Her timid pinion o’er that boundless wave.— 
All,—all was desolation,—chirping nest, 
Nor face of man, nor living thitlg she saw, 
For all the disobedient race were drown’d. 
Rest for her weary foot she could not find, 
And with a leaf of olive in her mouth, 
Sole fruit of her drear voyage, to the Ark 
With drooping wing she came.—The righteous man 
Put forth his hand, and drew the wanderer in, 
And to her mate restor’d, who with sad moans 
Had murmured at her absence. 
—Then IT look’d 
Upon the child, to see if her young thought 
Wearied with following mine; buiher blue eye 
Was a glad listener, and the eager breath 
Of pleased attention curled her rose-leaf lip. 
——And so I told her how the waters dried, 
And the green grass appear’d, and that meek Dove 
Went forth to build her nest, while the tir’d Ark 
Upon the breezy breast of Ararat 
Reposed,—and Noah wth his rescued ones 
Upon the fragrant earth’s fresh breast did rear 
An altar to their God.— 
< Since many a time, 








its on a child of about eight yearsofage. He had 




















When to her rest ere evening’s earliest star 
That lie one is laid, with earnest tone 





She begs the story of the * Ark and Dove.” 

How oft the mother’s prayer is in the heart 

Most eloquent, tho’ the geal’d lip be mute ; 

And at the closiug of that favorite tale, 

When her pure cheek hath fondly prest to mine, 

My voiceless wish hath sought the ear of Heaven 

With fe rvency,—that when ler dove-like soul 

Should o’er the tossing billows of the world 

Swetch the exploring wing, and find no rest, 

A piere’d, a pitying, a redeeming Hand 

Might draw the wanderer to the Ark of Peace. 
‘Hartford, May 5th, 1831. 


———— 


From the Ladies Magazine. 


THE LITTLE FOOT, 
BY HANNAH F,. GOULD, 
My boy, as gently on my breast, 
From infant sport thou sink’st to rest, 
And on my hand I feel thee put, 
In playful dreams, thy little foor ; 
The thrilling touch sets every string 
Of my full heart a quivering ; 
For, ah! [ think, what chart can show, 
The ways through which this foot may go, 


Ita print will be in childhood’s hours, 
Traced in the garden, round the flowers : 
But youth will bid it leap the rills— 

Bathe in the dews of distant hills— 

Roam o’er the vales and venture out, 
Where riper years would pause and doubt ; 
Nor brave the pass, nor try the brink 
Where youth’s unguarded fuot may sink. 


But what, when manhood tints thy cheek, 
Will be the ways this foot may seek ? 

Is it to lightly pace the deck ? 

To, helpless, slip from off the wreck ? 
Or wander o’er a foreign shore, 
Returning to thy home no more, 

Until the bosom, now thy pillow, 

Is low and cold beneath the*willow % 


Or is it for the battle plain 4 J 

Beside the slayer and the slain— 

Till there its final step be taken ? 

‘There, sleep thine eye, no more to waken ? 
Is it to glory, or to shame— 

To sully, or to gild thy name— 

Is it to happiness or wo, 

This liutle foot is made to go? 


But whereso’er its lines may fall, 
Whether in cottage, or jn hall ; 

O may it ever shun the ground, 
Where’er His foot hath not been found, 
Who on his path below, hath shed 

A living light, that all may tread 

Upon his earthly step ; and none 

E’er dash the foot against a stone ! 


Yet if thy way is mark’d by fate, 
As guilty, dark and desolate,— 
If thou must float, by vice and crime, 
A wreck upon the streain of time ! 
Oh! rather than behold that day, 
I’dknow this foot, in lightsome play, 
Would bound with guiltless, infant glee 
Upon the clod that shelters me. 
——— 
From the New-York American. 


THE ORPHAN GIRL: 
OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF A MOTHER. 


I have no mother !—for she died 
When I was very young ; 

But her memory still around my heart, 
Like morning mists has hung. 


They tell me of an angel form, 
That watched me while I slept. 

And of a soft and gentle hand 
That wiped the tears I wept ;— 


And that same hand that held my own, 
When I began to walk, 

And the joy that sparkled in her eyes 
When first I tried to talk— 


For they say the mother’s heart is pleased 
When infant charms expand— 

I wonder if she thinks of me, 
In that bright, happy land ; 


For I know she is in heaven, now— 
That holy place of rest— 

For she was always good to me, 
And the good alone are blest. 


I remember, too, when I was ill, 
She kiss’d my burning brow, 

And the tear that fell upon my cheek— 
I think [ feel it now. 


And I have still some little books 
She learn’d me how to spell ; 

And the chiding, or the kiss she gave, 
I still remember well. : 


And then she used to kneel with me 
And teach me how to pray, 

And raise my little hands to heaven 
And tell me what to say. 


O, mother! mother! in my heart 
Thy image still shall be, 

And I will hope in heaven at last 
That I may meet with thee. 
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